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FIVE MINUTES WITH THE NEWS 


With Comments by the Editor 


ECRETARY WORK’S clear seeing of the true nature 
and highest use of the National Parks System, and his 
purpose to advance its educational function to first rank 
and adjust it to its high mission by eliminating a few 
small parks which fall below its standards, already is 
arousing public enthusiasm, although the news has been 
abroad only since October 24. 

It is not that there is too much recreation in our national 
parks, but that the ardent recreational promotion has con- 
eealed the greater thing which stands behind it. We are 
reminded of a farmer in a Pennsylvania mountain village 
who asked us to a festival in aid of the local library. 

‘*There’s been a whole lot of them festivals this sum- 
mer,’’ he admitted, ‘‘reckon we might as well get all the 
money we can out of you city boarders while you’re here.’’ 

We asked him when and where it would be held. 

‘*Why, Tuesday, up to Strawberry and Ice Cream Hall.’’ 

‘Where on earth is that?’’ we demanded, having sup- 
posed that we knew the village. 

‘Oh, that is what I call it,’’ he explained, ‘‘but I notice 
that some folks still calls it the Methodist Church.’’ 

Some folks persist in calling the national parks our Na- 
tional Outdoor Museums. Without in the least disturbing 
their natural recreational functioning, Secretary Work 
purposes to push education to the front. 


Importance of Government Emphasis 


All that is needed, in fact, to give the educational concep- 
tion substantial reality is 


has stood there for more than half a century unrecognized 
by the people because heretofore emphasized by the Na- 
tional Government only as a group of playgrounds. 

All that needs follow thereafter will be a little readjust- 
ment and the continued emphasis for awhile of its essential 
nature and purpose. Secretary Work has found a few of 
the exhibits unworthy, and it will take time to displace 
them. He has found that a few more were needed for com- 
pletion, and these will take time to plan carefully. 

Secretary Work will not lack distinguished public sup- 
port. He has it already. It began to reach him upon the 
issue of Bulletin 45, with the first news of his high pur- 
pose, and it will increase in volume and conviction. In 
time this old-new National Institution will become estab- 
lished in popular acceptance and use as thoroughly as any 
other of the greater national institutions of the country. 


Importance of Government Protection 


But more is needed than perfecting the System. It must 
be protected. From time to time through the years new 
parks will be added, and, if any one of these falls short of 
established standards, the whole will be doomed forthwith. 
For the country has learned that national parks bring hosts 
of visitors who add millions of dollars a year to the busi- 
ness of States in which Uncle Sam maintains these parks 
at his own expense. 

Getting national parks, then, is good business. Under 
existing standards, very few more may enter. Break these, 

and the rush will begin. 





merely that the National 
Government should an- 
nounce officially the exist- 
ing fact. 

Drawing aside the inter- 
vening curtain of recrea- 
tional promotion, let Uncle 
Sam exclaim ‘‘ Behold !’’— 
and it is done. For there 
will stand disclosed to the 
attracted attention of all 
the people our National 
Museum of the Original 
American Wilderness, 
soundly builded during 
many years, divinely pro- 
portioned, almost com - 
pleted, almost equipped. It 


and truth in nature. 





IN SUPPORT OF SECRETARY WORK’S POLICY 


Resolved, that the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
regular fall meeting held in Washington on October 25, 
1925, heartily approves the Secretary of the Interior’s 
promotion of Education to a place of first importance in 
the administration of the National Parks System, and 
his purpose to eliminate from the System any parks that 
tend to reduce its effectiveness as a great natural mu- 
seum and a supreme expression of beauty and majesty 





The above resolution accords with the attitude of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
which has been held for many years. 


So with the Congressional 
precedent against buying 
land for national parks 
with federal appropria- 
tions. Break that, and who 
can predict the result? 


The National Govern- 
ment’s Four Safeguards 


At the beginning of a 
new era, then, it is well to 
refresh our minds concern- 
ing these standards. The 
National Government has 
thrown around these parks 
four safeguards which it 
has maintained with re- 
markable consistency : 














First, the character of the national parks as areas of 
scenic importance outstanding among all other 
scenic areas of similar kind. 

Second, their condition of primitive nature, untouched 
except as necessary for administration and the com- 
fort and convenience of visitors. 


Third, their exemption from industrial uses; and 
Fourth, the prohibition of their purchase out of Federal 
appropriations. 


National Parks’ Own Definition of Themselves 


The first and second of these together constitute the def- 
inition of national parks which is on record in the construc- 
tion of the parks themselves during a period of half a cen- 
tury. It applies with literalness to all except several small 
parks which Secretary Work purposes to eliminate, thus 
perfecting the System. 

This dual definition is, of course, the parks’ greatest 
safeguard because of the scarcity of areas which consist of 
typical virgin forest combined with land features of excep- 
tional scenic importance. 

With so many localities now anxious to acquire national 
parks, it is evident that the continued maintenance of 
every one of these safeguards is necessary to preserve the 
existing status of the entire National Parks System. 

We congratulate Secretary Work on his undertaking and 
pledge him our help for its fullest realization. 

The beginning of movements of this importance are well 
to follow, and all who want copies of Bulletin 45 to read 
or circulate have only to write for them. 


Order Out of Chaos 


Elsewhere in this number is an account of the Joint 
Committee on Recreational Survey of Federal Lands, 
which is listing and mapping the recreational opportuni- 
ties in the lands of enormous area owned by the United 
States. Another committee is listing State parks, still an- 
other the country’s playgrounds. 

These surveys are working under the authority of the 
National Conference on Outdoor Recreation, which, rep- 
resentative of nearly a hundred and fifty national organiza- 
tions of the people and a committee of Cabinet heads, will 
base upon findings a nation-wide outdoor recreation plan. 

The era of outdoor recreation has rushed upon us with 
the speed of the automobile, which brought it, and there 
ean be no denying its pace, its power and its permanence. 
It swept from east to west, and, rebounding a swollen 
flood, is overwhelming the east and south. It engulfed our 
National Parks, swept down our coasts, overran valleys 
and mountains, and now is invading desert and wilderness. 

Ungoverned and ungovernable, at least it can be directed. 
The General Conference on Outdoor Recreation is an evo- 
lution, nothing else, born of civilization’s instinct for or- 
ganization and control. 

One of the first fruits of this same instinct will be the in- 
stallation of our National Parks System in its normal edu- 
cational status. 


Proposed Great Smoky National Park 


In this number appears a description of the area within 
which will be selected the lands to make up the proposed 
Great Smoky National Park. 

More than six years ago the National Parks Association 
began to advocate adding to the System an area represent- 
ing in highest expression the land forms and forests of the 
Appalachian Mountain System. 

Already the Cascade Mountains, the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the colossal Rocky Mountain Systems were 
represented there by national parks of surpassing gran- 
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deur which illustrated primitive land, animal and plant 
forms through a wide range of conditions. The high semi- 
arid plateaus of the southwest were similarly represented. 

But there was no representative among them of our old- 
est mountain system, the Appalachians, in whose fastnesses 


and under whose mighty deciduous forests began civiliza-@ 


tion’s all-conquering war with the vast continental wilder- 
ness. The first settlers of America confronted nearly a 
million square miles of the richest and most varied forest 
the world probably ever produced. 

So sweeping has been the destruction of four centuries 
that finding primitive conditions combined with majesty 
of contour was bound to be a difficult problem in the East. 
At one time we wondered whether our Appalachian Na- 
tional Park, if discoverable at all, could exceed at most a 
hundred square miles. But in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains the very height, steepness and unapproachableness 
of its lofty central uplift has preserved for today and pos- 
terity an area of primitive forest conditions two or three 
times that size. And, because of superior richness of soil 
and abundant moisture, this forest is as luxuriant and 
varied, probably, as any area of similar size in the un- 
broken forest which once covered nearly our entire east. 


What the National Parks Association Stands For 


During the last few weeks an informal committee of 
trustees has painstakingly revised the list of National Parks 
Association objectives, with the purpose of reaching an 
ultimate statement of the principles which affect our atti- 
tude toward the many problems of nature conservation 
which confront us. 

Our Objectives 


1. To conserve nature and win all America to its appre- 
ciation and study. 

2. To encourage use of the National Parks System for en- 
joyment of its unsurpassed spiritual and educational values. 

3. To protect National Parks against whatever may tend 
to disturb their continuity of natural conditions or to di- 
minish their effectiveness as supreme expressions of beauty 
and majesty in nature. 

4. To promote use of National Parks for purposes of 
popular education and scientific investigation. 

5. To promote a national recreational policy under 
which publicly owned lands of the nation shall be equipped 
for recreational service of the people so far as this is con- 
sistent with other requirements. 

6. To protect wild birds, animals and plants, and con- 
serve typical areas existing under primitive conditions. 

7. To aid specialist organizations, and to interest organi- 
zations of many kinds and the people generally, in these 
objectives. 

Our Illustrations 


It has been often remarked that a photograph is worth 
a chapter of text—the accuracy of which depends on many 
things, including the photograph and the text. 

The illustrations accompanying this number of the Na- 
tional Parks Bulletin are contributions to the text story 
of the proposed Great Smoky National Park. Future num- 
bers will also carry illustrations which have stories to tell, 
sometimes stories wholly their own, and sometimes in fur- 
ther elucidation of text. 

But it does not follow that every number will carry il- 
lustrations. Occasionally bulletins will need no illustra- 
tions. Occasionally useful pictures may not be available. 

The illustrated pages are intended for our members. 
The makeup is such that the text may be printed by itself 
for the use of organizations which need an aggregate of 
other thousands of copies for educational campaigning. 
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A NATIONAL PARK IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


Reporting a Region of Lofty Mountains and Ridges, Deep Canyons, Many Waters, and Original 
Forest, which will Uphold in Full Measure the Standards of the National Parks 
System, in which it will ably Represent the Characteristics of the 
Appalachian Mountain System 


By Ropert STertine YARD 


N THIS number, we introduce to National Parks Asso- 

ciation members the proposed Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which saddles the high mountain divide be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Both of the proposed new national parks are examples 
of the Appalachian Mountain System, which, in places a 
hundred and fifty miles wide, sweeps a thousand miles 
down the Atlantic coast from eastern New York to north- 
ern Alabama; but both, like our three national parks illus- 
trating the Cascade Mountain System, the three illustra- 
ting the Sierra Navadas, the three illustrating the giant 
Rockies, and the several illustrating the desert plateaus of 
the southwest, will tell each its different story. 

Shenandoah is in the Blue Ridge, which forms the nearly 
unbroken eastern escarpment of the Appalachian System. 
Great Smoky, of the Unaka ridges farther west and south, 
will become world-celebrated for her lofty peaks and spurs, 
her mile-high knife-edge ridges, her plunging valleys, the 
grandeur and variety of wild mountain views within her 
boundaries, her wilderness solitudes, her innumerable 
waters, and the splendor of large areas of richly varied 
eastern forest which the axe has not touched. The moun- 
tain massing at this point, loftiest east of the Rockies, draws 
the eye of travelers from many miles in most directions. 


Invaluable National Park Here 


The Great Smoky Mountains National Park will possess 
national park quality of high order. That is, it will equal 
in its own different way the high standard set by the Na- 
tional Parks System. 

Rising from a base altitude averaging fifteen hundred 
feet, her mountains equal in actual height all but very 
few in our western national parks as measured from their 
own base levels of four to nine thousand feet. They are 
massed, ridged, canyoned and tumbled as confusingly as 
the High Sierra of California. If their heavy blanketing of 
forest has saved them from the carving, doming and splin- 
tering which erosion has performed upon the bared sum- 
mits of many western mountains of similar height, it has 
preserved to them the greater beauty of more gracious 
outline. Under different conditions, the master sculptor 
has here produced a vastly different work. 

Great Smoky’s contribution, therefore, to the nation’s 
world-famous exhibit will be large. The fundamental 
purpose of the National Parks System is two-fold; it is at 
the same time our national museum system of the un- 
touched American wilderness in all its manifestations, and 
our national gallery of American scenic masterpieces. To 
both functions the Great Smoky area will add importantly 
since it will represent Appalachian land forms and prim- 
itive forests in their highest splendor and perfection. 


Geography 


To locate definitely the area which will become so im- 
portant a part of our national park exhibit, we must con- 
ceive the Appalachians as a broad ribbon woven of very 
many parallel ridges and ranges connected with each 
other by cross ranges and by tumbled mountains and hills 


which erosion has reduced in former ages from more con- 
tinuous mountain forms. 

The Blue Ridge constitutes the eastern front of this im- 
mense system, facing the coast. Fifty miles west of it, 
the parallel range which forms the state boundary between 
North Carolina and Tennessee is named the Unaka Moun- 
tains. The Unakas are divided into four sections by 
crossing rivers, one section of which, named the Great 
Smoky Mountains, carries the mountain climax of the 
entire Appalachian System. It is the high central part 
of the Great Smoky Mountains which comes within the 
standards of the National Parks System. 


Climax of a Broad Scenic Region 


To complete the picture of environment, the country 
leading up from the Blue Ridge to the Great Smokies is 
a mountain region of glowing beauty. Imposing cross 
ranges which perhaps once buttressed the Great Smokies— 
the Balsams, Cowees, Blacks, Nantahalas and others—show 
occasional elevations of great height. Mount Pisgah is a 
towering peak of surpassing beauty and Mount Mitchell 
bulks even a little higher than the Great Smokies. This 
intermediate region is the famous Asheville country where 
hundreds of thousands seek relaxation every summer. 

The country dropping westward from the Great Smokies 
also has unusual beauty, though it is not yet well known. 
Range after range, ridge after ridge, interspersed with 
broad agricultural valleys, carry the picture into Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia where the western edge of the 
Appalachian ribbon is defined in the western foothills 
of the Cumberlands and the Alleghanies. 

One more fact is necessary to complete comprehen- 
sion. It concerns stream flow. From the east flank of the 
Blue Ridge, all rivers flow to the Atlantic; from its west 
flank all rivers but one flow to the Gulf. Of these are the 
streams which, on their way to the Mississippi, have 
broken through the loftier Unakas. Which explains in 
part the splendid elevation and valley depths of that sub- 
division of the Unakas which is called the Great Smokies. 

The Great Smokies are bounded on the east by the 
Pigeon River which rises on the Pisgah slopes southwest 
of Asheville. On their west, they are bounded by the 
Little Tennessee River, which rises in the Balsams and the 
Cowees of the same inter-ridge region. 

Knoxville, Tennessee, is the entering city on the north 
and west sides of the park. Asheville, North Carolina, 
will perform the same function for the east and south 
sides. The actual gateways to the park will be Gatlinburg 
on the north and Bryson City on the south. 


A Real National Park 


The area under special examination, without as yet 
defined inclusions or boundaries, carries a lofty un- 
broken central ridge from end to end, from the center 
of which another ridge juts northward for three miles 
connecting it with a detached mountain of great size 
called Mount Le Conte, which has an altitude of 6,580 feet 
and a net height above general base level of 5,080 feet. 
Upon the main ridge, twelve miles east and eight miles 
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west, respectively, of Le Conte, are imposing elevations 
known as Mount Guyot and Clingman’s Dome. Mount 
Guyot has an altitude of 6,615 feet, which gives it a net 
height of 5,115 feet, and Clingman’s Dome has an altitude 
of 6,644 feet, with a net height of 5,144 feet. These are 
high mountains. Not many in western national parks ex- 
ceed or equal them in elevation above their own base levels. 

These three, seen on the map or from the summit of any 
one of them, form a shallow triangle which may be called 
the climax of the Great Smoky Mountains and the central 
feature of the coming national park. Altogether, there 
are eighteen mountains which exceed 6,000 feet in alti- 
tude or 4,500 in net height above general base level. That 
seven of these are still unnamed shows how isolated and 
little used the Great Smokies really are. 


Knife-edge Ridges 


The high ridge connecting these peaks is lofty, long 
stretches approaching or exceeding 6,000 feet of altitude. 
For many hundreds of feet at a time, the ambitious hiker 
along its skyline will make his way upon a path-like crest 
a few feet wide whose stiff slopes fall thousands of feet 
on either side; and now and then, he can continue his 
journey only by straddling a knife-edge and humping 
himself along, with such help as his hands will furnish, 
until a foothold can again be secured. Nor are his troubles 
over with these spots, for the ridge maintains no con- 
venient hiking level, either between Guyot and Clingman’s 
Dome, or eastward and westward of these to the con- 
fines of the region. Often it slants precipitously; there 
is a part called the Sawteeth from its outline. No man yet 
has made the entire journey. 

Here and there the ridge swells into mountains of bulk 
and majesty some of which have been landmarks for a cen- 
tury. Here and there it shows high passes crossible only by 
mountaineers, except one over which a military road was 
built in Civil War days, which now may be crossed on 
horseback with difficulty. Here and there, far from the 
central climax, the ridge broadens into ‘‘balds,’’ which 
are mountains whose extreme summits are, for unknown 
reasons, covered only with heavy grass surrounded by 
the forests rising on its flanks. 


“Smoky” 


So much for the central ridge. The mountain people 
eall it ‘‘Smoky,’’ and from it take their bearings. Ask a 
bearded or pettieoated native where you are and you'll 
get something like this: 

‘‘This here’s Rattlesnake Hill. Down thar’s Raven 
Creek (pronounced creak always), thar on your right’s 
Bluebird Mountain, and, oh yes, see through thar, that 
low blue—’way off? That’s Smoky.’’ 

It is the locating of Smoky that satisfies your polite in- 
formant, who nods and disappears swift and silent as a 
deer. Or, meeting a mountain man with the usual rifle, 
you ask his luck. 

**Started a bear, but couldn’t get no shot.’’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘*Yonder; mile and a quarter this side of Smoky.’’ 

On either side the central ridge are other ridges or re- 
mains of ridges. Those in the high central section are 


often lofty and imposing. And connecting them, or once 
connecting them, are lesser ridges in more or less ad- 
vanced states of erosional decomposition; also a great 
variety of detached hills and mountains whose parts in 
the original pattern is no longer discernible, their con- 
necting portions having long ago helped color the Missis- 
sippi and perhaps reclaim Louisiana from the sea. 
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This is an ancient country, old when the Rockies were 
young. It is the product of the struggle between the 
mountain-making forces below the earth’s surface, and 
the mountain-destroying force of erosion above. The two 
came in conflict the moment the Appalachian uplift 
emerged from the sea under the urge of mysterious forces. ® 


An Old, Old Story 


We may conceive that in the earlier ages of cre- 
ation the inner forces were the more powerful and the 
mountains lifted, and that in the later ages erosion was 
the more active force and is wearing them down. It 
is a fair assumption that the Great Smokies mark the 
highest point of uplift, as they are the slowest to yield 
to erosion today. Doubtless there was a time when flat 
farming lands many miles away were mountains as lofty 
and steeply canyoned as these. And doubtless the time 
will come when the Great Smokies shall be levelled. 

Speculations, these, but far from footless if only they 
serve to make us look with interested eyes at the won- 
ders which erosion has wrought at this spot, and per- 
haps persuade us to study the book of nature in search of 
deeper appreciation of this fine group of mountains. 


Land of Many Waters 


This is the framework, the body, of our national park. 
It remains to invest it with the sparkle of moving water 
and to clothe it in its shimmering mantle of living, many- 
colored forest. 

The Appalachians are not a lake country, but they are 
replete with streams. The Great Smoky Mountains have 
the heaviest rainfall by far of any part of them, and their 
waters are many and constant. There are springs appar- 
ently on the tops of high mountains. Reaches of forest 
in many deeply indented valleys refuse fires even in the 
dryest season. Everywhere the murmur of tiny rills 
breaks immense silences. The chatter of hurrying stream- 
lets, the songs of brooks, the full-voiced choruses of little 
rivers are seldom lost for long. 

Fewer cascades and little falls are found here than in 
the precipiced Blue Ridge, whose summits run to battle- 
ments; but the steep-slanted, deep-valleyed, dark, cool, 
Smokies are veritably the land of many waters. 

Marvellously beautiful are the little rivers. Imagine one 
on the lower slope, say, of Mount Le Conte. It is broad and 
full, singing through a tunnel of interwoven foliage. 
Ancient oaks and maples weave heavy spreading branches 
into its ceiling, through which enormous tulips thrust 
massive columns. A gleaming ash trunk, ruler straight, 
leans across the water. Prim erect cucumber, black, thick, 
eurly cherry, feathery peawood, majestic plumed hemlock, 
huge chestnut still untouched with blight, crooked cop- 
pery birch, and a wealth of lesser forest folk pause at its 
banks, which are concealed beneath heavy masses of 
rhododendron trailing the current with stiff, shining fin- 
gers. Imagine boulders moss-blanketed to the water. 
Imagine a bird dipping swiftly to the surface. Imagine a 
leaping trout. 

Which brings us to the forests. 


The Forest Primeval 


A hundred and thirty-seven species of trees and a hun- 
dred and seventy-four species of shrubs are listed in the 
report on the Southern Appalachian region which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt submitted to Congress in 1901. Others 
may have been identified since. It is fair to assume that 
nearly all are found somewhere in the Great Smokies. 
The testimony of scientific observers has it that the hard- 
woods here attain as a rule their greatest size and luxu- 














Tops OF THE GREAT SMOKIES. LOFTY RIDGES RADIATING FROM THE SUMMIT (NOT SHOWN IN PICTURE) OF Mount LE Conre, 
SEVERAL OF WHICH MERGE WITH THE MAIN GREAT SMOKY RIDGE, SEEN IN THE DISTANCE. THE TUMBLED FOREGROUND 
IS CALLED Huggins’ HELL. THE FOREST AT THIS ALTITUDE, ABOVE 6,000 FEET, IS LARGELY SPRUCE AND BALSAM 








*‘BaLp’ SUMMITS. NOT UNCOMMON IN THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNDPAINS, AKE COVERED WITH GRASS AND LOW SHRUBS, SURROUNDED BY 
PRIMITIVE FOREST. THE FOREGROUND SHOWS THE SUMMIT OF GREGORY BALD MOUNTAIN 





Great SMOKY SUMMITS VARY GREATLY. THIS 1S THE WESTERN OF THE THREE PEAKS OF Mount Le ConTE, CALLED MyrtTLE POINT 
BECAUSE COVERED WITH SAND MYRTLE FROM WHICH EMERGE WIND-TORTURED FIRS AND SPRUCES 
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rience, due unquestionably to the abundance of rainfall. 

It is essentially a deciduous or hardwood forest, but 
there is good pine of a number of species on some of the 
ridges with a little scattered generally about; and above 
four thousand feet occurs the largest stands of spruce left 
in the country, with balsam closely associated. Hemlocks 
large and numerous grow freely with the hardwoods at 
many levels, and group at altitudes below the spruce 
and the balsam. 

This is the stronghold of the rhododendron. As a moun- 
tain man put it, ‘‘he’s the boss.’’ It grows with amazing 
vigor, covering miles of forest floor with higher-than-head 
thicket which is impenetrable without an axe. Often in 
height and thickness of trunk and limb it is practically a 
tree. It fills valley bottoms and sometimes covers lusty 
streams so effectively that their presence would be unsus- 
pected to those looking down from above were it not for 
the voice of concealed water. It runs up mountain sides 
in the wake of forest fires, yielding only to the young 
trees which presently push up from beneath and edge in- 
ward from the sides. Often it covers lofty ridges with 
shining armor, where the mountain people eall it ‘‘slick’’ 
from below and ‘‘rough’’ when they’re in it. In June and 
July the Great Smokies are glorified with its bloom. 

It is impossible to describe the Great Smoky forest, so 
rich is it in variety and beauty. Occasionally we find it 
open and cathedral-like, with lofty ceilings of foliage sup- 
ported by splendid columns, and furnishings of gracious 
shrubbery upon flowered velvet carpets. Again, we find it 
grown as close as wheat with spindling youngsters, among 
which rise here and there often at far intervals an ancient 
chestnut, huge of trunk and limb, or the heavy column of 
a towering ash, or a thick-limbed spreading maple. I re- 
eall a tulip at least twenty feet in girth and mighty in 
spread of limb and body of foliage, few of whose neighbor 
trees for a long distance around much exceeded a foot in 
trunk diameter. 


Forest Grouping 


There are forest neighborhoods where oaks and chest- 
nuts belittle all rivals together in number, or where hem- 
locks by their frequency make all others seem intruders, 
or where tulips prevail, or maples or pines. The woods 
everywhere are checkered with such groupings of pre- 
vailing species, but none enforce exclusive rights except 
only the spruce where, in close stands, it shuts out com- 
petition by shutting out the light with its thick impene- 
trable roof. 

More frequently, trees and shrubs of very many kinds, 
and of all ages from saplings to hoary giants, associate in 
a general society that is bewildering in its rich variety, its 
coloring and its posturing. Cucumber, mulberry, sweet 
gum, chestnut, willow, oak, hornbeam, pine, hickory, tulip, 
hackberry, red cedar, thorn, magnolia, ash, locust, sour- 
wood—to list these freely-mingling companions would be 
to list the trees of the Appalachians; save that, every- 
where, some species prefer their special environments, as 
the linn, the elm and the gum choose the moister bottoms, 
the sugar maples the middle altitudes, and the cucumber 
the milder sloping bases of the mountains; but few of 
these of selective habits are bound wholly by their pref- 
erences, so that all may perchance be met almost any- 
where except on the highest levels. Only the balsam and 
the spruce refuse to leave their airy homes. 

The forest primeval is quite as varied also in its topog- 
raphy, and in its alternation of grove, thicket and open. 
So few are the levels in the Great Smoky forest that its 
flats are named. The forests grow at every conceivable 
angle, some so steep that climbing is exceedingly difficult. 


There are deep-loamed steeps covered by noble forest 
which would be washed bare to the rock in half a dozen 
winters were they lumbered by destructive commercial 
methods. Every summit, no matter how precipitous, is 
forest covered, if not by trees, then by thickets. One of the 
peaks of that splendid mountain, Le Conte, whose person- 
ality pervades the entire north side of the range, is known 
as Myrtle Top because covered and protected by myrtle. 
Other mountain tops are covered by balsam. Still others, 
where summits are broad and flattened, are covered with 
rank heavy grass and low shrubs. 


Forest Gardens 


There are many thinly covered places and opens in the 
forest primeval, many charming parks growing a variety 
of grasses and a seasonal succession of wild flowers. The 
opens are apt to be bordered by shrubs rising in height 
as you look out from them toward the encircling forest. 
Small trees which love the sun succeed the shrubs. There 
are saplings of greater trees where the forest attempts to 
close in, and behind them rises the greater forest. 

Again, the infinite, entrancing variety! Any one of 
these opens tempts a summer’s study. 

The innumerable streams, too, contribute their opens— 
water-side meadows, now and then, of great loveliness, or 
broad freshet-made pockets among whose rotting logs oc- 
casionally may be surprised some rare orchid. 

The most distinguished tree of the Great Smokies, which 
is most characteristic of the locality and most quickly 
draws the eye, is the tulip. It is the same tulip which we 
know throughout the east, large specimens of which are 
carefully treasured on broad lawns. But here it is called 
exclusively the poplar, which is strictly correct, for it 
is the yellow poplar, the liriodendron tulipifera, of botany. 

Here it is abundant up to 3,500 feet of altitude, and 
occasionally attains a trunk diameter of seven or eight 
feet. Hewn planks, five or six feet wide are seen in the 
walls or floors of occasional abandoned cabins which were 
the homes of early settlers. It grows with great rapidity 
when conditions favor. I have seen a hillside in the foot- 
hills which was a cornfield ten years ago now a thick-grown 
tulip grove which in less favored localities might be con- 
sidered heavy enough for cutting. 

Because of unusual rainfall and other favoring con- 
ditions, the environs of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park would make excellent farming for lumber to 
help meet the country’s fast approaching dire emer- 
gency. But there is one tree which, once cut, will pass. 
That is the spruce of the high altitudes, which will not 
reproduce itself. If this national park should, after all, 
fail of creation, this magnificent and last fine example of 
our eastern spruce will presently disappear forever. 


What National Parks Are For 


The forest primeval! Comparatively few lovers of the 
woods in this generation have ever seen, to recognize or 
study it, even so much as an acre of the original deciduous 
forest which once was the glory of America. 

The average unobservant national park tourist of the 
future, seeing this forest from his high-powered car or his 
Ford as he sweeps through, may note little difference 
from the excellent second growth woods which surround 
it for many miles and checker the eastern United States 
from Canada to the Gulf. Having assumed that he shall 
see here vast stands of great trees as in the coniferous 
belts of the western national parks, he may not even note 
the grandeur of many of the trees he passes. Looking 
for bulk and size, he may fail even to suspect the per- 
fection and infinite precious detail of nature’s own han- 
dling of her deciduous forests. 
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It is not for me to teach him appreciation of the forest 
wilderness out of which our forefathers wrought this na- 
tion. We leave that to the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. It is what national parks are for. 


The Mountaineers. 


Horace Kephart has given the mountain folk of this 
unique region their place in history and literature. Of 
recent years, under the social influences of enlightened 
public school methods in both the adjoining states, they 
are mixing more with the people of the lower lands outside, 
but the shy recluse of the remoter fastnesses is still met. 

They are an upstanding, self-respecting people, proud 
of the Anglo Saxon stock which they have brought down 
for a century unmixed, who have survived conditions of 
excessive hardship and poverty. 

The mountain people live, not in the high altitude fast- 
nesses, but in the closely surrounding mountains of lower 
altitude which have been lumbered or cut for local uses 
for many years. Here they will be found in large num- 
bers wherever streams course through steepsided valleys. 
A log house will be visible between two steep hills, a rib- 
bon of grain and garden behind it, and, cut out of the 
second-growth wooded slopes on one or both sides, a corn- 
field at an angle often of forty-five degrees. If you make 
your way up this valley, perhaps you will glimpse another 
home, also with its pair of perpendicular cornfields. 

All around the proposed national park, except in those 
areas of cut-over, which companies, having lumbered the 
original forest, now are offering for sale, steep valleys are 
populated by these old mountain families. Many of these 
homes are in their second and third generations. Often the 
grouping is by families. These people are all farmers and 
all hunters, ranging the greater and the lesser mountains, 
rifle in hand. 

Open places which are little meadows in the high moun- 
tains are sometimes miles long in the surrounding hills; 
where these have no broad valley outlets, they are called 
coves. Two of these, each five or six miles long, known as 
Wears Cove and Cade Cove, closely approach the higher 
ridges. Both are fine areas of many farms, to which are 
tributary extensive areas of the little mountain homes. 


A Hundred Per Cent National Park. 


The preservation of this splendid remainder of our orig- 
inal deciduous forest in combination with land features of 
importance so extraordinary gives the heart of the Great 
Smokies title to admission to the National Parks System. 
We must hold it as nearly as possible to perfection. 

Of the area under examination, as shown in the map here- 
with, nearly all the lofty eastern half preserves original for- 
est conditions; the western half is mostly cut-over land 
of lower elevations, and contains, as we have seen, a con- 
siderable scattered farming population. But the high cen- 
tral ridge carries original forest from end to end. 

Considering the eastern half of the area, we find the 
mountain climax of the range saddled by an immense area 
of original forest literally untouched. Most of it is unknown 
except to local hunters and occasional timber cruisers of 
the several lumber companies which own it. There are more 
than two hundred square miles of this invaluable record of 
Nature’s creative progress, which, with only enough valley 
and rolling lower lands added to camp visitors and supply 
such administrative needs as the National Park Service may 
require, would make a national park larger than either 
Sequoia or Crater Lake National Parks. 

But if still a larger National Park should be desired, it 
may be had within accepted standards. In the western 
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half of the area under examination, the main ridge, string- 
ing together high and sometimes impressive mountains, 
carries a ribbon of natural conditions to the Great Smokies’ 
southwestern corner, connecting there with another large 
area of original forest land. Northward and southward of 


the connecting ridge, altitudes fall rapidly away through » 


an exquisite rolling country of second growth which sug- 
gests the beautiful foothills of the Cowees and Balsams. 
These cut-over lands are in effect foothills of the Great 
Smokies, and they extend for many miles in undiminished 
beauty, constituting a very large outlying region which 
will rapidly develop recreational popularity under State 
or private enterprise after the park is created. 

If I may venture a practical suggestion, it will be to 
add the lesser southwestern area of original forest to the 
national park of high degree which obviously centers in 
the triangle of highest mountains at the climax of the 
range, and connect it therewith by a broad parkway en- 
closing the intermediate high ridge. 


Where Enough is Better Than a Feast 


With enough of the lesser lands added to accommodate 
visitors and administration, located where the National 
Park Service will find it most convenient for these pur- 
poses, there would result an Appalachian national park 
possessing the requisites of scenic grandeur and original 
wilderness which would be larger than such famous na- 
tional parks as Mesa Verde and perhaps Rocky Mountain 
in Colorado, Sequoia in California, Crater Lake in Oregon 
and Mount Rainier in Washington. In fact, it would be 
our sixth largest park, exceeded in size only by Yellow- 
stone, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Yosemite and Mount Mc- 
Kinley. National park boundaries are limited by museum, 
not recreational values, and the day has passed since recrea- 
tion was regarded as their outstanding service. 

‘Municipal and State Parks and National Forests,’’ 
writes Secretary Work, ‘‘together offer outdoor oppor- 
tunities in countless numbers, and easily accessible. The 
Government finds itself duplicating these areas down to 
the smallest picnic park. We have gotten away from the 
fundamental principle that the Government should do 
nothing an individual municipality or state can do for 
itself, and we are competing in little things, benumbing 
public spirit and thwarting local pride of possession and 
development.”’ 


The lower-altitude country surrounding this park in all 


directions may be trusted to develop its own recreational 
future in its own way. The greatest service North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee can do the fine undeveloped recrea- 
tional resources of the immense Great Smoky environment 
is to erect in its center a national park which shall be true 
to the purpose and the highest uses of its famous system. 


A Gift from the People 


The park lands, all owned by lumber companies and in- 
dividuals, must be purchased and presented to the National 
Government before they can be made a national park. 
Secretary Work will not consider the purchase of any part 
of them by Congress, nor either will any who are devoted 
to preserving national park standards. 

Once the old Congressional precedent is broken under 
which national parks are created only from lands already 
possessed by the United States or given for the purpose, 
there will be no stopping the floods of demand; and Con- 
gress may not favor one community and deny others. 

Neither do any of us want this inspiring national outdoor 
museum vitiated by dilution with inferior surrounding 
area, however beautiful it may be. 
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GRAZERS AFTER PERMANENT RIGHTS IN FORESTS 


Sheep and Cattle Interests Disclose Purpose of Senate Investigation, and Demand 
that There Shall be no More National Parks in the West 


T THE last session of Congress a resolution passed the 
Senate directing a sub-committee of the Public Lands 
Committee ‘‘to investigate all matters relating to national 
forests and the public domain and their administration.’’ 
As ‘‘all matters’’ in this instance involved the volu- 
minous, intricate, technical details of administering more 
than 600,000 square miles of federal lands, the title was 
plainly Pickwickian, and the Committee’s actual and only 
point of attack was seen as Forest Service control of graz- 
ing within its own lands. 

The Committee, which, except for Senator Dale of Ver- 
mont, consisted solely of representatives of states where 
grazing interests dispute control of the national forests, 
further clarified its object in the remarks made by Senator 
Ashurst in opening the first of twelve hearings in Arizona, 
his own state, on August 6 last, addressing a gathering of 
neighborhood grazing men of all degrees. 


Offers the Senate’s Assistance 


‘*We wish—we solicit—your information,’’ said Senator 
Ashurst. ‘‘You know the burdens under which the cattle- 
men, the sheepmen, and the miners are laboring. We want 
you to give us the facts in a plain way, so that the reporters 
may be able to take down these facts and this information, 
and that we may in turn have them printed and deliver 
them to the Senate of the United States with our report. 

‘*Gentlemen, unfortunately it is true that the home- 
steader, the sheep raiser, the woolgrower, and the prospector 
in Arizona, instead of being treated as a citizen of dignity, 
instead of having a badge of honor pinned on him, has by 
some of the bureaus of our Government been treated as 
an object of suspicion and contempt. We assure the min- 
ers, the prospectors, the cattle and sheep raisers that we 
regard them as citizens of dignity and importance in the 
life of this Republic. 

‘‘The cattle and sheep industry is about to be exter- 
minated in Arizona. If the Senate of the United States 
can render any assistance, we as its servants and as its 
committee are anxious to do so, and we expect you gen- 
tlemen, without fear or favor, to tell us of your situation, 
of your distress, tell us what you think we ought to rec- 
ommend to the Senate to relieve the livestock industry in 
Arizona.”’ 

But it was at Salt Lake City, where hearings were held 
on August 26 and 27, that the purpose was fully disclosed. 

On the two days preceding this hearing, a convention was 
held in the same city preparatory thereto. It consisted of 
two hundred delegates of the National Woolgrowers Asso- 
ciation and the American Livestock Association, represent- 
ing these interests in eleven western States. Resolutions 
which were passed to present to the Senate Committee, and 
which were so presented the following day by the presi- 
dents of the Associations, follow: 


Resolutions Concerning National Forests 


1. That by law there be a recognition, definition, 
and protection of rights to grazing upon National For- 
est Ranges upon an area basis. 

2. That such rights shall be based upon established 
priority and preference at the time of the enactment 
of the law. 

3. That such rights be definite and transferable, 
without penalty, with provision for egress and ingress 
from and to ranges, and subject to provisions neces- 


sary for the protection of other resources of the Na- - 
tional Forests. 

4. That the holders of such rights shall be respon- 
sible for wilful damage done by them to resources of 
the forests. 

5. That the exercise of such rights shall be such as 
will insure the beneficial use of the grazing resource as 
considered from the standpoint of general business 
welfare. We favor equitable protection to communities, 
to the small farmer and stock-raiser, to the wild life, 
and to recreational facilities. 

6. That no charge basis shall be made effective in 
such law which results in depreciating investment 
values in the privately owned dependent properties 
of the holders of such rights, and that provision be 
made for returning whatever amounts are collected for 
grazing to the state. 

7. It is the consensus of opinion that the Rachford 
report is based upon unsound economic principles and 
therefore should not be adopted. 

8. Having adopted our recommendations as above, 
it must naturally follow that any contested point aris- 
ing between holders of rights and the Government can 
finally be taken to the United States District Court. 


Resolutions Concerning the Public Domain 


The condition in the various sections of the Public 
Domain in different States is so varied and often op- 
posite that no definite and complete blanket can be for- 
mulated that will equitably and effectively apply to 
all states, and therefore we recommend to the Public 
Lands Committee that— 

1. Its hearings in the various States must of neces- 
sity largely determine the scope and details of such a 
plan or plans as properly may be formulated for the 
different States and make effective such legislation as 
seems necessary, if any, for a solution of the Public 
Domain problem. 

2. That any principles underlying a grazing use of 
the Public Domain must recognize: 

(a) The necessity for definiteness of control in the 
operator. 

(b) A charge basis which does not depreciate in- 
vestment values in privately owned proper- 
ties dependent upon the use of such ranges. 

(c) That priority and use shall be the general 
basis of the granting of right to occupy such 
ranges. 

3. That preceding any application of any law to this 
problem, the public domain should be classified as to 
its proper use with reference to the best economic de- 
velopment and benefit to the general public. 

4. Any law enacted covering this matter should be 
based upon the principle of local option in States or 
grazing districts. 

Resolution Concerning National Parks and 

Federal Game Preserves 
That there be no further extensions to present Na- 
tional Parks and that no new parks or Federal Game 
Preserves be created in the States of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
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Explanations are unnecessary. Rights ‘‘based upon es- 
tablished priority and preference at the time of the enact- 
ment of the law’’ are to be ‘‘definite and transferable,’’ in 
other words, property. In addition, therefore, to the irre- 
parable damage which private ownership of any part of the 
National Forest inevitably will do to the nation during 
a period when lumber depletion is within calculable dis- 
tance, these corporations demand control of national forest 
grazing as against all future small settlers in an enormous 
area of unsettled country surrounding our national forests. 


What of Future Homesteaders? 


In other words, through this sub-committee of the United 
States Senate, interests now on the ground, hope, not only to 
oust the National Government from the regulation and pro- 
tection of the ranges (the sheep and cattle men’s vice is 
overgrazing), but also to discourage new homesteading in 
the future which will depend upon use of forest ranges for 
domestic purposes. Prospective farmers then must accept 
the grazers’ terms or settle elsewhere. 

During the decades before Roosevelt, when most of our 
once incalculable wealth of forest passed into private hands, 
bills of the general purpose of that which these grazing 
interests expect from this investigation passed Congress 
with great regularity. Today the people are awake. 


There Are Limits to Relief 


The occasion for the raid at this time is the real distress 
of the grazers during a period of low prices, drought, and 
other adverse economic conditions. Several unfortunate 
seasons have brought bankruptcy to some and loss to all. 
The sympathy of the country is due to this important in- 
dustry, and the Forest Service has already shown appre- 
ciation of the situation in a practical way by non-pressure 
for payment and even remission of charges. 

But temporary distress constitutes no reason for seek- 
ing actual possession. One in dire misfortune may reason- 
ably ask a friend’s help and accept an invitation to live 
awhile in his home, but need of help does not warrant de- 
manding the deed of his house. 


No More National Parks? 


The National Parks System is, no doubt, nearly com- 
pleted. Few areas remain, east or west, where superla- 
tive scenery is combined with primitive forest conditions. 
Only one such area in the west is now earnestly sought. 
The resolution of the sheep and cattle men is plainly di- 
rected against the proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia National 
Park in California; it was denounced at the hearings. 

But, as grazing lands of principal importance have been 
eliminated from Roosevelt-Sequoia plans in agreement with 
the Forest Service, it is highly probable that the opposition 
of the grazers to a national park of majesty supreme and 
educational usefulness beyond estimation will not count 
much with Congress. 

There is this comfort in the sheep and cattle men’s na- 
tional park resolution, that it shows that the combined in- 
terests have at last learned one sound lesson from the Con- 
gressional wars of the recent past. Only three or four 
years ago their resolution would have called boldly for pro- 
prietory rights within the national parks themselves. They 
have learned at last that the people will never stand for 
industrial invasion of their National Outdoor Museums. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON OUTDOOR 
RECREATION 
The annual meeting of the National Conference on Out- 
door Recreation will be held in Washington, D. C., about 
the middle of January. Subjects of great importance will 
be brought before this meeting for decision. 
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WHO WANTS A BUFFALO? 


By Accepting It, You Will Help Uncle Sam Maintain His 
Yellowstone Herd in Good Condition. 


YEAR ago, the Department of the Interior inaugurated 

the policy of reducing the surplus bison in Yellow- 
stone National Park by giving them to zoological parks and 
other proper applicants who would pay the expense of 
capture, crating and transportation. Eighty-six were then 
disposed of in this way. This year a hundred are offered. 
The health of any herd of grazing or browzing animals 
depends on food supply, and any given range is capable 
of supporting only a given number of animals. The Yel- 
lowstone bison herd has increased to about the limit of its 
range, and the surplus must go lest the entire herd de- 
teriorate, or, in occasional seasons of abnormal conditions, 
suffer from starvation. The argument of those who advise 
‘‘leaving it to nature’’ is fallacious after civilization has 
upset the natural balance of life, and this occurs for the 
larger animals even in national parks. Nature, who al- 
ways relentlessly accomplishes her ends, can be very cruel 
in doing it when her own conditions have been disturbed. 


What the Gift Will Cost You 


So the Interior Department is giving away its surplus 
bison; let us hope that demand will meet the need. 

**The cost of capturing, crating and transporting a buf- 
falo bull from the buffalo farm to Gardiner, Montana, the 
shipping point, is approximately $80 or $85,’’ says the In- 
terior Department announcement. ‘‘To this must be added 
the express charges. A buffalo will weigh from 1,200 to 
2,500 pounds crated, but in considering express rates from 
Gardiner to the point of destination 2,000 pounds can be 
considered as average weight. Based on these data approx- 
imate rates of shipment can be obtained from the local ex- 
press company.’’ 


THE NATIONAL FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The Clarke-McNary Act of the last Congress having 
authorized two and a half million dollars a year for a 
term of years for helping state and private forest owners 
to establish fire protection, the question of how much of 
this amount the national Budget Committee will grant 
this year is now pending. 

Chief Forester William B. Greeley is authority for the 
statement that the nation’s forest resources are being de- 
pleted in the proportion of three times as much lumber 
as is replaced by growth, and that we can expect no ma- 
terial future help from our neighbor nations’ wood piles. 
The situation looming, therefore, is grave in the extreme. 
We may take no comfort in the thought that the catas- 
trophe is years ahead, because it is also true that new for- 
ests will take years to grow. 

But there is this much encouragement, that half of our 
annual depletion is attributed to forest fires. The first 
step therefore toward recovery is plainly to cut out fire 
losses, and several older European nations have shown us 
this can be very nearly done. In our national forests, fire 
prevention and control is rapidly achieving scientific effi- 
ciency ; it is largely in State and private forests, which in- 
clude four-fifths of our lumber resources, that frightful 
annual losses unnecessarily occur. 

It seems to us that national help toward stopping this 
leak by education and finarcial assistance should com- 
mand the Budget Committee’s sympathies to the limit au- 
thorized by Congress, even at the expense of other objects. 
There is no time to lose in starting. 


J 
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RECREATIONAL SURVEY PROGRESSING NORMALLY 


Fact-gathering throughout the Federal Lands, with the Cooperation of Government 
Agencies, Now Half Done and Beginning to Show Perspectives 


EARLY a year has elapsed since the Joint Committee 

on Recreational Survey of Federal Lands began ac- 
tively to catalogue areas of recreational usefulness in the 
nationally owned lands of the United States. More than 
half the facts have been collected, and work of analyzing, 
organizing and indexing material and mapping locations 
has kept pace. 

The undertaking was large and complicated. Federal 
lands aggregate more than 700,000 square miles. Their 
combined areas more than equal that of the States from 
Maine inclusive west to the Mississippi and south to Geor- 
gia. They are administered by eight or nine government 
organizations, some of which have no collected records of 
all their holdings, and none of which know much about 
the lands and the land problems of the others. Type of 
organization and administration differ in each, and, except 
for the National Park Service and the Forest Service, none 
had previously even considered recreation in administra- 
tion of their lands. 

Yet it was chiefly from government sources that the Joint 
Committee could ascertain its facts. 


Organization and Personnel 


The work was undertaken by the National Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the National Parks Association, jointly, at the 
request of the National Conference on Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, which required the facts as the basis for a national 
policy; other associations were asked for similar surveys 
of state parks and playgrounds. 

The Joint Committee consists of William P. Wharton, 
chairman, Robert Sterling Yard, secretary, Ovid M. But- 
ler, treasurer, Shirley W. Allen, Dr. H. H. Chapman, 
Ernest N. Smith, Dr. Frederick H. Newell, George Shiras, 
3d, Dr. Frank A. Waugh and William A. Welch. Its ex- 
ecutive is Philip R. Hough, and its office in the Lenox 
Building, Washington. 

Associated with it as Government Advisory Committee 
are: 

War Department: Major James A. O’Connor, Major 
Thomas J. Johnson, Major George R. Young, Major Merrill 
D. Wheeler, Major Ellis E. Hering. 

Navy Department: Captain Arthur P. Fairfield. 

Interior Department: General Land Office, Captain 
George E. Hair; Office of Indian Affairs, Assistant Com- 
missioner Edgar B. Meritt; Geological Survey, J. B. 
Sears, Chief Engineer Glenn 8. Smith; Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Charles N. MeCulloch, Dr. Hugh A. Brown; Na- 
tional Park Service, Assistant Director Arno B. Cammerer. 

Agricultural Department: Forest Service, Chief Forester 
W. B. Greeley ; Biological Survey, Director E. W. Nelson; 
Bureau of Public Roads, H. S. Fairbank. 

Department of Commerce: Bureau of Fisheries, Com- 
missioner Henry O’Malley; Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Director E. Lester Jones. 

In cooperation with this committee were established the 
methods by which the facts, in each land classification, 
could best be collected. 


Methods of Collection and Handling Facts 


These facts are reported by recreational units, chosen 
throughout the field by government rangers, inspectors, or 
other officials familiar with each region through constant 
official contact. Records reach the Joint Committee as 
replies to questionnaires whose queries, while covering the 


widely differing conditions of lands and administration, 
bring out the points essential to the general survey, thus 
effecting an original rough classification which greatly fa- 
cilitates after handling. 

It is the hearty spirit and practice of cooperation on the 
part of the government organizations and their officials in 
Washington and throughout the national field, that is 
speeding this survey and will make its report efficient and 
highly useful. 

Broadening Horizons 


For months after starting work, the returns were so 
slender that, laid out on large state maps, the chances of 
securing larger generalizations appeared remote. But, 
with more than half in hand, already lines of development 
and larger perspectives are beginning to emerge. 

The report when completed will show both general fields 
and individual spots of recreational possibility. There will 
be maps of several kinds illustrating opportunity from 
various points of view. And there will be many suggestive 
statistical groupings. 

Present recreational areas will be pointed out, the rela- 
tions of recreational opportunity to State area and to pop- 
ulation indicated, natural lines of development suggested 
by typography and existing railroads and highways, and 
other generalizations made upon which rational planning 
may be based. 

The workers, who found fact-gathering drudgery dur- 
ing the first year, hereafter will take ever keener pleasure 
in its development as larger perspectives emerge. The 
survey, which will also avail of other than government in- 
formation, will probably require another year to complete. 





TO JOIN THE 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


and do your part in the important work of this 
Association (see page 12), mail your name and ad- 
dress to the Treasurer, 1512 H Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., enclosing your check for first 
year’s dues. You will receive regularly the Na- 
tional Parks Bulletin and other publications of the 
Association, and will soon find your own working 


place in the ranks of service. 


Annual membership 


Sustaining membership 
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primitive conditions. 





OBJECTS 


1. To conserve nature and win all America to its appreciation and study. 

2. To encourage use of the National Parks System for enjoyment of its unsurpassed 
spiritual and educational value. 

3. To protect National Parks against whatever may tend to disturb their continuity 
of natural conditions or to diminish their effectiveness as supreme expressions of beauty 
and majesty in nature. 

4. To promote use of National Parks for purposes of popular education and scientific 


5. To promote a national recreational policy under which publicly owned lands of the 
nation shall be equipped for recreational service of the people so far as this is consistent 
with other requirements. 

6. To protect wild birds, animals and plants, and conserve typical areas existing under 


7. To aid specialist organizations, and to interest organizations of many kinds and the 
people generally, in these objectives. 
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CHARACTERISTIC VIEW OF THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY OF LESSER MOUNTAINS AND CUT-OVER FORESTS WHICH CLOSELY SURROUNDS THE 
HIGH MOUNTAIN GROUPING OF PRIMITIVE FOREST WHICH WILL FORM THE NATIONAL PARK. IN THESE AND STILL HIGHER 
FOOTHILLS LIVE THE MOUNTAINEERS 





Tue HieuH RIDGE SOUTHWEST OF THE GREAT CENTRAL GROUPING, SHOWING IT WHERE BORDERED CLOSELY ON BOTH SIDES BY LOWER 
ELEVATIONS OF CUT-OVER FORESTS. THE HIGH RIDGE ITSELF CARRIES ORIGINAL FOREST. THUNDERHEAD IS SHOWN AT 
THE LEFT, GREGORY BALD AT THE RIGHT 
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Arm PLange GuMpPsEe or Proposep Great Smoky MoUNTAINS NATIONAL ParK. LOOKING ACROSS IT FROM THE NORTH CAROLINA 
SIDE AT RIGHT ANGLES TO THE GREAT CENTRAL RIDGE, A SHORT SECTION OF WHICH IS SEEN THE HORIZON 








